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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted tcf, examine race and sex 
differences in occupational aspirations ard the role of these 
differences in perpetuating under- or overrepresentation cf women and 
blacks in different occupations. The cnderrepresentation of women , 
especially blacks, in all levels of entrepreneurial jobs was stressed 
since these jobs constitute a large proportion of all joks and pay 
better for less education than other fields, D&tt tiom the national 
Assessment of Educational Progress regarding occupational 
Aspirations* values , and self-reported competencies >bf 
thirteen-year-olds, seventeen-year-olds, and adult-r aged twenty-six 
to thirty-five were used to examine race and sex differences .in . 
orientation to particular types of occupations^ Based on these 
results, speculations were presented about how people ad jest their 
occupational goals in ways that^ help perpetuate occupaticral 
segregation. The following five principles were formulated: (1) 
society-wide stereotypes about good jobs ar€ mirrored in the 
occupational aspirations of children; (2) stereotypes about 
occupations appropriate for men are different from these for women,; 
(3) these stereotypes are largely the same for all racial and ethnic 
qroups; (U) as children go through adolescence their aspirations 
become more realistic; (5) and the races and sexes adjust their 
aspirations towards different sets of occupations. The data implied 
that strategies to decrease occupational segregation by decreasing 
educational handicaps will not eradicate all important differences 
and recommended that more attention be devoted to understanding the 
socialization processes that lead the races and sexes tc seek 
different jobs, (Author/BM) 
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v"*'-. "■• .;' Xntlroductory Statement ■ l( «; v >; J . \' 

•'•*'•/-/'. , : ■. -';,» ' l *:■,!/'.' •' '. / / . , . ■ * j i : -" 

.■ /-:■'.■■';" TKe Centeir.for Social' Organization of Scho61 s his two primary. ob- < 

r:.'/ ;-.|. v ' : •• , ' ; , ;\ '.. ; • • , : .;■ , >■:■■■ : ■• ".■-/■ ; 

- : -Jefetive a: -to develop a -scientific knowledge of . how schools- affect their 

stu^ftntl', and. fco use this knowledge to develop better; scl^o©! practices and 
• •organization-. \ "'v ' X ' • / ./r ' " • y >. ' 

' Tfie ' Gen tet works through four programs to achieve its objectives. * The 

-F ojjxy s tudies I in. School Desegregation program applies the basic theories 
of social organisation pf -schools to study the internal conditions of de- V 

j . * >,*.''• i ' ... ' / ; ' ■ , » j*i • 

segregated sphtrfrls , the feasibility of .alternative deseg^gatiqn policies, 

, > . ;\ ■ ' , ■ ...\'"' • * 

and, the Interrelation of, school desegregation with other- 'Equity' issues such A 

■■• * . ■■ , "'! , .; ■„ ■ . • 

as tVousing and, job qesegre^gatrion. The School Orga^izatidn .program i s cur- 
'" rjenHy' fconcern^d W^-^h authotity-controL'-s^ , tfask structiUr^s i: reward 

system .and peet group processes 'in "-schools ;■ it has produced a .large-scale 
/study 0 f the effects of ope n schools,, has developed S tudentlj Team Learning -A 0 , 
instructional processes for teaching various sub j*c"ta„ in elementary a n d 
secondary schools , and has produced a computerized system -£ ot ^p c h^ol-widc ^ 



ERLC 



attendance monitoring. The School Process, and Career pevelo pmenti program- 
^ is^ studying transitions from high school to" porft secondary institutions* and 
' the role of schooling in the development ,of career plans an<f Che Actual iM- ' • 
I ' tibn of labor market outcomes. ? The Studies in Delinquency^ nd Schoo l Environ - \ 

ments_ program is examining the interactions of school environments , school • 
l^^^^^^nc^s y fnd individual characteristics in relation to in-schobl and^ : " 
late ^[iife delinquency. 

"Th'is report, prepared by the Policy Studies i n School Desegregation 
Program' is part of a series - that examines the process by which the races 
and sexes become occupationally segregated, how schools are currently con- \ 
tfibuting to or counteracting this form of segregation, and how the educa- 



ii 



tional system ttiight' be involved in new- strategies to decrease occupational 
segregation. Thisj report examines race and sex differences in the development 
:"\ of occupationally-rela ted aspirations, interests, values, and competencies 
during the .elementary through the pop tsecondjjry school years . 
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Abstract 

This paper examines the development of race and sex differences in 
occupational aspirations and the possible role of these differenpes in per- 
petuating the. current under- or overrepresenta tion of women and blacks in 
different occupations. The underrepresenta tion of women and especially of 
blacks in entrepreneurial jobs (e.g. sales and management) at all levels is 
stressed because "entrepreneurial work constitutes a large proportion of all 
jobs and it pays. better fdr less education than do other fields of work. Career 
and Occupational Development assessment data from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress regarding occupational aspirations, values, and self- 
reported competencies of 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds , and adults aged 26-35 
were used to examine race and sex differences in orientation to particular 
types of occupations. On the basis of the .results of this as well as other 
studies, speculations are presented / about how people adjust their occupational 
goals in ways that help perpetuate occupational segregation . The formula- 
tion consists of five principles: (a) society-wide stereotypes about good 
jobs are mirrored in the occupational aspirations of children, (b) the stereo- 
types about the occupations appropriate for irtfe'n are different from those for 
women, (c) these stereotypes are largely the same for all racial and ethnic 
groups, (d) as children go through adolescence their aspirations become 
more realistic, and (e) the races and sexes adjust their aspirations towards 
different sets of occupations. One implication is that strategies to de- 
crease occupational segregation by decreasing educational handicaps will 
not eradicate all important differences in what the races and sexes bring 
to the labor market. More attention should be. devoted to understanding, the 
socialization processes that lead the races and sexes to seek different 
jobs. V ' 

iv 
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f /■ Some jobs are held primarily by men, others by women , and still others 

•/ \ ' ' \ . . - V ' : . . ' 

by ; ^garticular ethnic oV racial groups. In the. last c^ecade we have increasingly 

r^ognized that this uneven distribution of the races and sexes across jobs 

" „'"'.."* \ . ' 

is often the result of restricted educational and employment opportunities , 

* and have sought wayi^to reduce the handicaps that women and minorities 

have*in the labor-market. One'rtajor strategy has been to decrease di^crimina- 1. 

tion in hiring and promotion. Another strategy has been to . increase the aca- ' 

demic skills and attainment levels of women and minorities so that ,a larger 

proportion are trained for traditionally white male fields such as law, 

engineering, physical science, and medicine. 

* - J >/< ' 

This paper proposes tfyat one aspect of unevenness in employment should^ 

. * - 

receive more attention than it currently does — the underrepresen tation* of 

• * ■ . - . . '.¥ . 

^ women and blacks in sales, management - and other entrepreneurial work. ^ 

. ■ • 

First, the importance of this underrepresen tation in entrepreneurial work 

is* discussed. Second, some reservations about the extent to which our. 

current emphasis on academic* improvement among minorities and women is 

«■ . . ■ * 

, likely to improve their representation in this work are presented. Third, 

it is argued that race and^sex differences in occupational %alues and aspir- 

afciions may be important in explaining segregation by type. of occupation , 

and evidence ^t^out y^oung people's aspirat£ons are summarize^ to support this 

contention* i'FinjSlib, speculations are presented about the process by which 

young people adjust their \occupational goals in way£ that help perpetuate / 

\ . /> 

* . occupational segregation bj/ race and sex. ' ' . 

Race and Sex Differences iVsEmployment 

• 1 C ;) r 

Why is the underrepresenytation of women and blacks in entrepreneurial 

( 



warl^important? Four types of .evidence are summarized below: (a) ^blacks 

* r • - - at * 



are more poorly repres£n|£d- in entrepreneurial work than in any other, (b) 
entrepreneurial work constitutes a substantia ^proportion of all jobs, 
(?:) less education is required Qri the average to obtain bigh-le r ve*l entre- \ 
preneu^ial jobs than other ty{>es of work, and (d) entrepreneurial ttork 
pays well. The evidence for these four propositions is drawn primarily 
from other studies Ih ths program pf research of which the current^||port 



vHs a part. In these studies entrepreneurial work is one of six carefully- ^ 
defined categories 'used to classify occupations by fi^lct^of work, and it 
refers .primarily to^Sdles -and management jobs (both salaried arifcPself -em- 



ployed) . 



Representation is* especially low in /entrepreneurial work . It is t 
V^dely recognized thart. blacks and women rare*, on the average employed in lower- 
level jobs than are^wttite males in the same field of work. It is less appre- 



ciated, though , that race and sex differences in employment among different 



types of jobs at the same level are often at least as large t as the differences >.i 



among levels of work. Table 1 villus tra tes this point. Although the percentage 
of workers who are women and the percentage who are blacks tends to be highest* 
for low-level jobs, the percefrtage fjemale or black "varies greatly even- within 



the generally high-level professional and technical occupations. The par- 
ticular percentages t^hat I would* like to focus on here are those for manage- 
( ment and sales workers, who comprise most but not .all of entrepreneurial 
workers. Although 107 o of all workers ar^ black, only 37 Q of management and 
sales workers are black. This percentage is Ibwer than that for all other 

".../-, ■ ' ' J ' 

major census categories^ of work', including the generally higher-level pro-^ 
fessiBhal and technical work. .Although not>shown here, generally only 1 to 
4*% of workers in particular sales and management occupations at any level are 

' - ✓ ■ ■ 
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black (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973b). Women are also underrepresented 
in management, but not in sales. 



' Insert Tabl-e 1 About 'Here 

9 - 



. ^ 




' * » . .Using" a theoretically r based multidimensional classification of occdpd- * 
tions whlxh- more clearly separates field and level of work than does the 
,/ cens)is^cheme, Gottf're^oii i(f n pre -^ a) has sho\^ that blacks ^are^yetely/ 
j under re presented even in tjie slowest 1^/els of work classified as entrepren-\ - 

. ' -SP^^L- . 1 ThlVfeCQntrasts with efce pattern tor work ^classified as sojial (e.g. 

.social/ 'ser^ice^*afid education) , where"" blacks a& reasonably Well-Represented 
. . and women are pverrepresented In high-level jobs. - * ' . k m »• 

\. " The increasing representation of blacks in natural science, medicine,. 

# and other fields traditionally dominated by white" - m a4e.s has led some ob- 

servers (Freeman, 1974) to optimistically in,fer that employment discrimina- 
tion has all but disappeared, for blacks. Unfortunately, fe continuing low 
representation of blacks in management and sales goes "largely unnoticed . 
, * 4fc Entrepreneurial work prd^jde.s a > larp ;e number n f jobs . The failure f 
1 to pay more attention to' race ajid Serf dif f ef efruses^ f n employment in entre- 

preneuridl work is a crucial oversight because entrepreneuri'^i work^is a t> 
large source o£ jobs ..in our economy. Aboat 17% of all workers and about a 
quarter of all men are in this field of<work (Gottfredson , in press a), 

' r- / ' 

There are as many high-level j 0 bs in entrepreneurial work as there are, in 

' 1 ; a ■ " * < ■ 

science- and medicine*, Furthermore, entrepreneurial work is a source of 
more mid-level employment than are all other f ields of work, i .e . ^ clerical , 
social ^sc4'ence^ind i eduoat! ion , manual'.and technical -artistic , or scientific. 

■\4 '. V. 
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E^duc^tign/ les^r^^^a^tL for enterin g higjvj^vel entrepreneurial ; work . ) 
^' y^^jLous research with'. white men hep suggested' that "attaining a given level 



*,'©£ entrepreneurial 'work Yequires" le^ss -investment in education thata dates" at- 
t 



'press b) . The r follow 



% taini n g an\eqiii^alent' Jta ve i " jjn otf^r f ields of work; (Gott£redso n ,. ,r977 ; in . 



J^vel ijn oW^r rie 
ing. «arm>les| ilfu9t 



..^ . 0 .^camplesl illustrate this difference among high-\evel 

1 Job/ i n 1970, 54% of yT&ng-^j^ 25-34) \*hite male managers and adrninis- 

V . . a . ' ft u * 

13 mor : ©> years, of education and 30% had 16 or more^ years (U.S. 
Bureau\*f the -Censirfj , 19^3aS : . Lopkihg at one specific type of manager--bank 
( officers and .ftnanciarfodnagers-^.thfi Percentages were 73 and 45. In contrast, 
the co'rr^spondjLng^percentages for Accountants (an example' of high-level office 
fjand clerical work) arid f or socialtfworkers were much higher: \89% and 90% 

9 '* -V- v - ' d / 1 

:.*had 13 or more ye^^ and : 64% and 80% h^d 16 or more year?, of schooling. 

-. . v. " ■/ * C . • ' «i . \ ■ ■■ ' - ' 

?* Incomes ar e nigfr oq the average in 'efTThepreneuria 1 work . White males 

. > Y.. . " ' p.'.' ' " 

• inVentrepreneurlUl ^ork earn more than dp white males jLn, other fields and • 
this d if ferincfl^p greater than would be expected, on the basis/of their edu- 
cation^job level!, and hou^ worked" (Gottf redson , 1977). For example white 
tpale- full-time entrepreneurial workers aged 36-65 who had only 12 years of 

educa'ti^n earned .as much on the ave^ag'e ln\]0^9 as did men with 16 or more 

1 . . / \ * ■ *\ . " / 

years of 'education in Social-service and education /(Got tf redsbn , in press b) . 

The latter group of men earned only about half as much as equally educated 

J ' '■ ' * • ' *••'*"'' ' . • *' \ 

men in entrepreneurial orf^cientif ic work.^ 



Explanations of EmpJ-OYn u ent Difference s 

W^hy do we' fin;d Ja fjw. blocks and women in entrepreneurial work? Dis- 

Jr. . ' > ■ • " f \ ./ ' " . 

crimination in the' labir^a-rket nLs one obvious possibility. Blacks and women 
may have suffered from greater discrimination in entrepreneur ia 1 than in 



\ 
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. 1 • v - ' N : . .' " " ,f '. " •• • 

other fields of wtfrk, a second type of explanation is that the races ancl 
sexes differ in, the skills and other job-related attributes tt^ey possess 
even before entering thg labor market, and these differences caV' lead to dif- 
ferences in employment even in the absence of discrimination ^ n hiring and* 
promqtion. Sex — and particularly race--dlff erences in academic aptitudes 
and attainment have received the most attention, ami reducing these pre-labor 
market differences has been a'n\ajor strategy for promoting occupa titfiSal 
equality. As useful as this strategy may be, several pieces of evidence 

" ■ • - - . * ' I . • . • ' • 

suggest that this strategy may be less useful for increasing the unusually 
low representation of women and blacks i n entrepreneurial work than for 

" * - ' * ■ 

changing their representation in other types of work. 

Specifically, differences in educatfoqal attainment do not seem to be 

the major explanation of racial differences among men, because no matter 

what educational group we consider, much smaller 'proportion of black /than 

white men are found i n entrepreneurial work. In : 1970, 28% of white menjj^p . 

aged 36-65 who haU exactly 12 years of education wereYLn this field compared 

to only 87o of guch bracks; the percentages for men -with 16 or m ore years 

of education were 39 for whites and 12 for blacks .(Gottfredson , in press b) . ' 

' J ■ . 

Ins tead black men were found more often in manuai work (especially if they 

';>.'. j j . 

were not college' educated) and in social service Jnd education (especially 

if they were cQllege educated) . 

I One might argue that e<ren though entrepreneurial jobs may not require 

much education, , they ma y require especially high leyels of intelligence. 

But if what we mean by intelligence is academic and intellectual ability as 

measured by' standard aptitude and achievement tes ts o# by grades , this, doe's 

not'appear to be true. HQldirig job level constant, If's are lower among 

... / • - •. 
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t^hi teamen working in sales and* management > jobs than, among men working in 
science or social service and education (Gottiredson and Brown , ■•1978b)". * 
The foregoing does not exclude the' possibility ; tha.t. s pacific competencies ... 
relatively independent o£ academio aptitude are important in entrepreneurial 

ywork and disproportionately possessed by .white males . Unfortunately, we have 

■ '. t . # . ' »' ' ' 

only limited information about race and sex differences in specific job-related 

' o ' -\ ■ & 

abilities. The main problem .is, that aptitude test batteries, assess mechaniajjj 

spatial, numerical computational , and* other such abilities useful in mechan- 

ical, clerical, and scientific work, but they do npt assess the inter per sona'l ' 

competencies important in work with' people and which ar£ different £>sy: the ' 

. selling and managing jobs/lfhan they are for -helping wdrjc (e.g.* see the classi- 

fixations of abilities reviewed by Dunnette, 1976). / . 

'.'J The remainder of this' paper attempts to make the case " tha^t there are- 

important pre-labor market differences between the races and sexes, other ^* 

than in education and academic ability. Specifically, there is good\reasg>n 

fep expect that- blacks and women prefer and look fbr a different mix of jobs 

than do white men. Thdse race and sex differences - in job search behavior 

4 '. ; •• v .• '■ ' - •; - ; • . ' -. '■ X , ' - 

nrJay exacerbate the effects of labor market discrimination and corcttibute ; 
to the underrepiresen tation of -blacks- and women in entrepreneurial work e>>en 
in the absence of discrimination. ■ v ' . 

Race and Sex Differences in Occupational Aspirations ^ What reason""is\« 
there to believe that an analysis .pf occupational aspirN^tiojp . can help 
explain Vace and sex /differences in patterns of employ merit , particularly in ^ 
entrepreneurial Work?' Fi'rst, vocational psychologists have shown- th'at 4 \ 
aspirations and interests are useful in predicting field of worte actually 
entered (Nafziger, Holland, Helms, & -Mc Part land-, 19.74; Lucy, 1976; Campbell^ 



1071). They also provide explanations of how this occurs: people who are 
interested, in and aspire to' different- types of *wbrk are also likely to develop 

ft. ; *' * < 

different sorts of skills, seek different types of 'education and training, . 
expose themselves to different sorts^of occupational experiences and infor- 
mation^ and 'actively look for different kinds of jobs when they enter the 
labor force- (Holland , 1973) . 

Second, there , are clear race and sex differences in aspirations . Al- 
though aspirations for level of work are at least as high among blacks and 
women as they are ,amotig white men (Kuvlesky, Wright 4 , & Juarez, 1971; Brief : 
& Aldag** 1975) , aspirations for field of work appear to differ by both race- 

and sex. Females diff er dramatically " from males in their vocational interests 

. \ 

and aspirations for' field of work, and sex differences in job-related interests 
and competencies are consistent and marked in early childhood as well as in 
adulthood (Birk, 1975; Gottfredson & Holland ; 1975; Naf zi'ger e t al . , 1974) . 
These sex differences in aspirations are consistent with sex .differences in 
actual employment . For ^exampie , Gottfredson, Holland, and Gottfredson (1975) 
found that the distribution of aspirations among male, and female adolescents 
corresponded roughly to the distribution of employment by field of work among 
adults of -the same sex. ' 

Less evidence i s available for blacks, but the evidence we have suggests 
that the aspirations of "blacks differ from those- of whites even when dif- 
ferences in social class are taken into account .* Blacks tend to aspire to 
high -level jobs rela tively . more often thari^o whites (Cosby , 1971; Kuvlesky, 
Wright, & ^^ rez » 197 1")* There also appear to be significant differences 
in the choice of field of work. Recent data on college students show that 
black undergraduates major more often in social science and education and 
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less often in natural science and engineering than do whites (Thomas, 1978; 

Flanagan, Shaycoft, Richards, & Claudy, 1971; El-Khawas & Bisconti, 1974), 

and vocational interest inventories consistently reveal higher interests 

among blacks iri the helping occupations such as social work and education 

(#ager-& Elton, 1971; Doughtie, Chang, Alston, Wakefield, & Yom, 1976; 

Kimball, Sedlacek, & Brooks, 1973). Several surveys of occupational plans 

conducted in the 1960 , s showed that black undergraduates. aspired less often 

to business careers than did whites (Sharp, 1970; Fichter, 1967), but the 

more recent data cited above suggest^hat this difference may be disappearing. 

We have almost no evidence about the aspirations for field of work among 

* . * ■• 

people who do not go. to college.' In; ar nationally representative sample of 
r ' -'■.'■.«," ■ ^ 

- young- men aged 14 to 24 in 1966, whitVs- aspired twice as "of flan to sales and , 
v . " ■ ' ■: ■ ;**f 

management jobs as^did blacks, who mor'^ioften aspired to manual and technical. 

work and to socialf service and educatio^"Jo^\(Nafziger ;et pal. , 1974). 

Several old and unrepresentative surveys\Vqf Southern black children also 

revealed this pattern (Gray, 1944; Witiyv Garfield , & Brink, 1941). 

Data on racial differences -in ratingsiof occupations are consistent 

with these differences in aspirations. Although blacks and whites largely 

rank occupa tions in the same way (S iegel , • 1970) , blacks "have been shown to 
■ - ; ■ ~s i ■., ' 

.rank teacher , mortician , social worker , and, other jobs widely held by blacks 
. " . -t • . 

higher in status than do whites (Brown , 1955) . 

Available evidence is thus consis ten tj with the, hypothesis that race and 

# ■ ^v : < . ' ; v > , • • ■ 

sex differences in aspirations . may be an^irapor tant determinant' of race and 

0 ... A 

sex differences in field of employment (e.g. it .shows, that women and blacks 

both aspire to and are employed in social service and educational .work more 

i ' <» 

often than are white men). But the bits and pieces of evidence do not answer 



U 
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some basic questions. Are the race and sex differences in aspirations large 
enough to account for much of the differences in actual employment? At 
what age do race differences in occupational aspirations and values develop? 
To what extent are they the result of lace differences in social cl'ass?^ 
And how important might differences in socialization be for orienting women 
and blacks to different jobs and thus for perpetuating job segregation? 

This study was designed to provide" evidence for answering such questions. 
It examined nationally representative data on the occupational aspirations 
and the vocational decision-making process? within three age groups — 13-year-olds , 
17-year-olds, and young adults aged 26-35. Responses to four questions were 
used to examine race and sex differences in how young people think about 
and make their occupational choices: What should you. consider when choosing 
a job, what job are you most interested in, what dp you like and dislike 
about your first job choice, and what abilities do you have or not have 
that ypu should consider when selecting a job? 



Only by charting the course of development of race and -sex differ- 
ences we know where interventions are likely to be most effective. 
If there are no race differences in orientation to field of work. or if they 
develop only after entry into the lator market', then we probably need to con- 
centrate primarily on changing the job opportunities \>f blacks rather than, 
the characteristics they bring with them to the job market. 

Me thod 

Data were obtained from the 1973-74 assessment of career and occupa- 
tional development conducted by the Nat ional Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress (1977) . This assessment was designed to measure the development of 
occupational skills, knowledge, attitudes, and decision-making ability in a. 
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nationaily representative sample of four age groups: 9-year-olds, 13-year- 

olds, 17-year-olds, and adults aged 26-35. Three age groups are included 

**" ■ ' ' ' 

In the analyses presented frere; 9-year-olds are not included because they 

i ' >.v v ■ 

were not -asked the particular .questions used- in the following analyses, 
^"j The fallowing que.s'ti'pns were used to examine job aspirations, values, 
and abilities : 

Aspirations '. The 13- and 17-year-olds were asked, about their ;future 
job plans arid to name the one job they were most interested in doing. 
Adults were asked what their present main job was, but no question was in- 
cluded on aspirations comparable to that of the two younger groups. 

Values . All age groups were asked , to lis € t ten different things that 
a person should think about in choosing a job or careef. The 13- and 17-year- 
olds were also asked to name three things they would like and three things ' 
they. would dislike about their first job choice. Acceptable responses were 
grouped into 11 categories such as responsibility, and challenge , job duties, 
availability, and prestige/ 

Abilities . Only one item assessed job-related abilities and it was in J 
eluded only in the assessment of adult%. , they were asked the following ques- 
tion. "Suppose you were looking for a job, what two skills or abilities do 
you'have that would help you select the job? If you are looking for a job, 
what two skills or abilities do you LACK that you would want to consider in 
selecting the job? 11 Most acceptable responses were grouped into 9 categories 
of specific skills (such as professional, managerial, or clerical) or into 
4 general skills (such as physical, intellectual, or interpersonal) . 

Occupational aspirations are grouped in this report into 5 levels: 
professional , semi-professional , skilled , semi-skilled , apd unskilled . r The 
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flre detailed occupational groups were classif ied^into, these 'five .levels, 
according to the mean prestige (Gottfredson & Brown, 1978a), of the occupa- 
tional titles subsumed within the groups. Housewives and military officers 
are Reported separately but are assumed to be similar in status to the 
skilly 

groups . 

All analyses were performed separately by race and s.ex . In order 1 to 
provide a crude measure of social class, students were divided into two 

, r - • ; • n 

groups according to the highest educational level 0 f either of their parents:' 
those whose parents had 12 or fewer years of education and those whose parents* 
had 13 or more years . • . 

' Several characteristics of the assessment design should be noted-. 
First, t he assessment item^ for each age group were divided into'from 4 to \ 
14 np n « overlap p in g separate S ub-assessments . Each of these units of assess-, 
ment items was given to app roxi ; ma te i y 2500 people. No one in the threes 
youngest^groups was given, more than one unit of items; some adults were given 
t wo > three, or all four of the units for adults. Therefore, the results 
reported here for a given a ge group do not necessarily refer to the same 
people. Tables 2 and 3 ref er to one set of people* aad Tables 4 , 5, and 6 
refer to another set of people. 

v Second, 17-year-olds were classified as either in school or out of 
school "( w hich includes both high school dropouts and early graduates) and 
these two groups were not always asked the same questions. Some of the 
tables presented here include all 17-year-olds, others include only those 
still i n school. If an Item refers only to in-school 17-year-olds, this \ 
is noted on the tables. ' /* ' 



I? 



Third,' the (sample design is! a complex, s tratif ied multi-s tage design r' 
that does not provide for direct , unbiased , simple, or .inexpensive computa- 

v "-- * ' ' - A -y 

tion of sampling errors . Tests of ^significance are therefore not reported 
Jiere. Small percentage differences should not be considered significant 
becausje some of the groups in the analyses are quite small. The ^percentages 
in the, tables are bdsed on weighted ''data, but the N f s reported in the tables 
are the unwe igh ted^um^r of cases. .. , , 

. The- National Assessment dataware particularly ^valuable for inveptiga- 

ting /patterns of early occupational development among youngsters of different 

r ' r; .. • ' ' • ■ 

races and sexes because they are nationally representative. Another advan- 

■"■/••. * ■ i 

"tage is jfhat/ different age groups are assessed with the ( sarne items permitting 

some inferences tabout" development with age. When the assessments are repea- 
ted in ttfe coming years, cohort differences can b6 better disentangled from 
developmental changes,, thus making possible more valid inferences abobt de- 
velopment with age. v 1 N 

- * ' ■ F inding ^ ■ * . \ 

^The following pages describe the race^s^x,- and age differences and 
similarities found in the analyses of occupational aspirations, values, and 
abilities. Some interpretation of these results i& provided as they are 
presented , an d a full discussion of the v role of the differences in main- 

taining occupational segrega tion appears in the final section of this 

•* * / 1 ■ " ■ 

paper . ' , tl 

All three age groups were asked to list ten things a person should 
consider when choosing a job. Table 2, sttowstffe percentage of people unable 
to list anything at all as well as the nfedian number of things listed by 
people who were able to list at least one thing. * -Percentages are presented 



separately by age; sex, race', and social class. The two striking differ- 
ences are that the ability to name anything at all, as well as the number' 
of things mentioned , were^ grea ter with ^ge and were greater among whites 
than among blacks of similar social class.. : - 



Insert'TabEe 2 About'Here \ * 

- . . - - - - .- - - . 

Table 3 provides a picture of the pattern of particular things con- fl 
sidered because it presents the percentages of people mentioning particular 
factors ( >at least once (if they mentioned anything at all). Although the 
percentage of people listing each particular factor at least once varies 
fry social class (table not shown) , results are not shown separately by - 
sodial class in this table because the differences seem to result pri- 
marily from variations in the number of things these, groups name rather 
than from difference^ in the patterns °t>f which particular factors they 
ment^n -most often. * The percentages also differ by race, sex, and age, 
but the pattern>of which particular- things are mentioned mos't' and least * 
often is' largely the same across al 1 groups because the differences* appear 
to result 'primarily from differences in the number of y^rns mentioned. 
This table is useful, though, for showing some large age differences 
(particularly between 17-year-olds and adults whose response rates are 
similar) and the consistent pattern of which factors are mentioned most 
often by all age , sex, and race groups. 

- - . . .4-- - I • 

Insert Table 3 About Here 

. . - , : 
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'Working conditibns/^hich include pay) are mentioned by almost everyone 

' ! • ° V * ' " A > V 

who mentions any thing at pll General statements ,about being, interested y-in 

or sa tidied with the votk are also mentioned by triost people, bt^t references 

Cp specifid job. duties are mentioned by only 9-187o of ^th.e people A Abili ty 

to get* a joli (as reflected by mentioning job qualifications ,an<jf personal 

abilities) are of ne#t most copcerp, with generally a third to a* h^lf op 

the people mentioning each of these two' f aetors .' Although this concern is 

higher £or 17-year-olds than for adults (possibly because th"e adults\h^ve^ 

# more experience and training); concern for job, availability and opportunity 

.for advance-ment is greater with age. Responsibility and interpersonalTe 

t ions received the Jeast mention. TWo other factors— discrimination^ and 

ethrfcal' considerations — were mentioned rarely and are not listed in Table 3. 

The races and sexes are Similar in what they ?say they should, cpnsider * 



in selecting a job. But do they select the same jobs? Tables 4 arrd 5 

■ : • / ■ . . ; • 

show that they do not. Table 4 summarizes differences in the levels of « 
work desired by 13- and 17^year olds. The upper panel shows results for all 

r- - 

students; the lower panel controls somewhat for social class by presenting 
results only for students whose ^parents had 12 or fewer^jyears of education. 
When the results for all students of both races are examinee}, the maj$r 



difference is that more women than men aspire to professional and s^mi-pfo- 
fess.ional jobs but that the proportion of women aspiring to such jobs drops 
by age 17 . Race differences are apparent only when social c?lass is con-i 
trolled. When only students wi th lesser-educa ted. parents are considered, 
it is clear that (attleast among 17-year-olds) a higher proportion of blacks 
aspire to the two higher levels of work'. 



Insert Table 4 About Here 



Tattle 5 snows the specifiip categories - of work that the s tudents aspire 
to. ThejSdrst observation is that sex differences are much larger than 

, v • ; • ' ♦ ' * 

race differences. The second is that the. racial differences which do ej^lst 
are consisten^ with t^he previously rioted racial differences in employment. 
At age_13 white males aspire more often than black males to be business 
mana^trs and ownters , farmers, and "other professionals" whereas b?.ack males 
more j&ften aspire to be-social workers ,-or they more often fail to state any 
aspiration. - , ^ 

, y. ... v ^ , 

, The major difference among the 13-year-old /ferna les is that white * 
females favor teaching more often than 'do Slacks who in turn aspire more 

- • i ' 

often to nursing- * ^ 



> S Ins-ert Table 5 About Here I '' 1 
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Although data for the ^-year-olds exclude those who are no lbnger 
in school, the differences be twe^ri the r 13- and 17-year-olds suggest that ^ 
aspirations change during adolescence. The pattern of age differences sug- 
gests that aspirations become more s\(iilar to the afctual employment patterns 
of adults. — Aspirations for the glamour jobs of athlete (for males) and model 
or stewardess (for females) decrease. The major difference for white males 
is an increase for craftsman and mechanic and a decrease for lawyer and 
doctor. It appears that the older t?lack males no longer consider becoming 
lawyers and "natural scientists and instead say they want to be non-medical 
technicians, draftsmen, mechanics, and military officers. A relatively 
high proportion still want to be' athletes. At age 17, fewer females want 
to be teachers and nurses and* more wai/t to be clerical workers. One major 

V. '. . . • : - v ' 
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r-acial difference among 17-year-old females is the same as for the 13-year- 

' i ■ . .. 

.old fema/les: whites, more often prefer teaching and blacks more of ten_pref er 
nursing. ✓ Ttfe other race difference among the 17-year-old females is that 
white females aspire more often to clerical work and black females to v 
"oth^lu professional" (largely social science). 

v Table 2 suggested that older youngsters have thought morfe-about prospec- 
tive occupations becaus* they are able to ,say more about what they should 
consider in their choide. Tables 4 and 5 imply that the 13-year-olds have 



v 



recognized the difference between '?f6male occupations" ajnd "male occupations.. 
And. they imply that* by a^e 1*7 y^ungst^rs have recognized where most people 
of their own s,ex are'actuajjy employed, because boys apparently have shifted 
aspirations toward jnore manual work and'women toward more clerical work., 
Arthough there are race differences in ^pira tions , they are small compared 
to sex differences and compared to race diJhferences * that might have 'been 
expected on me ^sis of actual employment." The results do indicate that 
white 'males more of ten -prefer sales and 'management work than do either, blacks 
or women, but the differences are negligible, especially considering the 
much larger race and isex differences in actual entrepreneurial employment 
among adults. Although youngsters' aspirations appear to. become more 
"realistic" with age, they are still quite different in^ttie aggregate 



from the jobs .the youngs ters ^are actually likely to get. This .^is tr^j^- * 
not only for blacks and women^Jbut ^oj: white males as well. ;^Bn^>atct^lar , 
note how few white males aspire to entrepreneurial work. In fact/, a much 
smaller proportion of the white males aspfreraro managerial/ work than to the 
skilled trades although, the former is a larger source of employment fo.r 
white men . .'*•.■ 
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The next assessment item asked students to state tht&e things, they 

■ ■ ■ * * 

liked and three things, they^ disliked 'about ,their'fi rs t jab choice. Respon- 

ses, were classified by the National Assessment into the fc'ame categories as 

were the responses ^to the earlier «item asking people to list the things they «, 

would consider when choosing a^job, with the addition of one category-y-helping 

people. it appears that although helping people i s n ot a f requently*ci ted 

consideratiQn in choosing a job^ it is frequently cited 9s a criterion f or 

evaluating job;choices a lready m ade Responses fall primarily into the 

five categories shown in Table 6. Few people ^mentioned anything t ha t^is 

not included^in these five categories; for example, surprisingly few men- 

tioned' prestige , availability," 0 r qualifications required , There appeared 

to be social class differences, 4o the results are presented both for all 

students and for students with leaser-educated parents • 

Of the five categories, or\ly helping peoVle" is clearly indicative of 

interests In some rather -than ^otjter fields of work. /Although dealing with : >; 

people is important in both social and enterprising work, helping (rather 

than persuading or managing) people is particularly characteristic 'of work 

in social service and education but n ot of entrepreneurial work. Thus the 

only prediction was that women and blacks would mention helping people as 

something they liked about their job choice more often th^n would white males. 

Table 6 shows that this appears to be true., -Rooking at the lbtfer* panel, 

which includes only students with lesser^educa tTe'd parents,, black males more 

often than whites cite helping people as a desirable aspect of their -job 1 

jchpic?e--even though it was not clear from Tabid 5 that they actually had 

chosen "helping" occupations more often. Once again the sex differences 

are larger than the race differences. There are no 'clear age differences 



between the two age feroujjs tor this category. 
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Table 5 suggested th^t both males and females change their aspirations* 
with/age, but they change ttfeir aspirations in sex-.typed ways. Table ^7 *■ ^ 
indicates that the %work tna t aciult men and women consider looking for has c ' 
become even more sex- typed than in adolescence. This table shows the. per- 
centages of adults mentioning different abilities they" have and abilities 
they lack.tfrat they should consider when selecting a job. ^ The abilities 

men and women mention as having tend to be. the same ones men and women say 

: ■ .' ( ■ ■. ; - 

they lafek. . The abilities mentioned differ by sex, though , indicating that 

f ..■ * V'"" 

their statements <fo not necessarily reflect^ differences in abilities actually 

possessed but that they reflect the abilities that men and women are concerned 

about having. L°°Hing at specific areas of occupational competence, it 

appears that men are concerned primarily about their skills in professional, 

manual, anfl operative work. In contrast, women. are concerned primarily V 

about their clerical arid office skills. - 

-xlt seems that by early adulthood sex differences in work orientation 

/trave become pronounced. Experience in sex -typed/ jobs r ay be* an important s 

cause of this because, as Table 8 shows, young women are employed dispropor- 

, . . ; .„ .. ■ J ' ■ 

tionately in clerical work and men in manager ial . and manual work and^tva^va 

'probably developed the skills for these jobs '-through on-the-job 'experience 

and training. Racial differences are also in accord with patterns of aspira- 

tions and employment described earlier, but they are less s tr iking 'than the 

sex differenced' Although blaoks tend to mention fewer areas of concern, 

J ■ 
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a greater proportion of black women emphasized he> 1th service ar</^)ther 

service 11 skills. I n addition, 'a smaller proportion of both blacks and females 

than of whUe-tnales are concerned about entrepreneurial Oi .e. Managerial , 

business and^ sales) . skills . ' ^ 



Insert Tables 7 and 8 About Here 

An earlier- table (Table '4) suggested that interest in entrepreneurial 
work increased with age 'among male adolescents, a 1 thought was always 
about twice as frequent among J^fcites . • Table"? suggests that this trend " 
continues during the early years after high school. The race differences < 
in orientation to entrepreneurial 'work may be partly a result of different 
experiences in. the labor market as just suggested, but % the difference iiTT" 
orientation does ap pear * t o develop before youngsters have much experience V 
in the labor market. This suggests that differences in wha*t the races and 
sexes want to cjo, e Ve n before they look for jobs, limit the range of job«V • 
they seek; differences in the jobs they get then amplify the initial differ- 
ences in preferences for field of work. . 

, Conclusion Q 

^ The objective of this paper was to ekamijie the hypothesis that race and 

c . > •...**•' • 

sex differences in , aspiratiolis for field 0 f work are an important determinant 
of rac£ and sex differences in field of actual employment. The under repr.e?-" 
sentation of women a n d blacks in entrepreneurial work was of special* condern 
because such work provides a, large pool of well-paying- jobs which do not re- 
quire a large, inves tment in 'education'.-. Cross-sectional data on the occupa k - 
tional aspirations, values, and self-reported competencies of three age groups- 
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weife used to explote the development of differences In the \joJ>s, the peaces 
and -Sexes orient themselves to in adolescence and early^ adulthood . The 
analysis focused on documenting the size of race and sex differences in 



occupational aspirations for different fields of work and the agell at which, 

■ * ** ■ • * ■ " * 

» they: .appear . . the data are not sufficient to answer the ques tiqn of. how much I ' 
of^an effect race* and isex differences in aspirations have on actual employ- 
ment, but they do provide evidence about whether they^ might be abj^r bo ap- . 
count' for a significant proportion of the differences in emplpyTp^nt m > 

\^ The analyses reveal; tha,t race- and sex differences^ in aspirations are , 
consistent with, race and sex differences in actual employment among adults. 

a, ' ' *" " " 1 * : < 

ft 

The raee differences in aspirations are small compared to differences, in 
field of employment, but they appear to increase with age. The races \ lite 
more different in orientation to work at the end of high school than at the 

v - ■ : / ■ 

beginning , and the bit of data available here ffcnr orientation/ among young 
adults suggests that the races continue to diverge during the years just 



labor fptce. Sex differences 
t * 



after high schobl and as youngsters enter the 

are striking at all ages.. All race and sex .groups become more, -re a lis tic with 
age in^the sense that aspira tions for fantasy Qccupatiohs s^ch as athlete 
and stewardess decrease" and there cis a net downward shift in aspirations 
frpmv/the professions towards those occupations such as clerical and manual ' 
work which offer a substantial proportion of actual: employment. 

Although blacks apd women are less interested in entrepreneurial work 
than are w^ite men, efift even though, the gap increases with age, it is note- 
worthy. that only a small proportion of even white male adolescents show in-, 
terest in entrepreneurial work. Whereas this research began with the* hypo- 
thesis that a low interest in entrepreneurial work among blacks and. females r 



helped explain cthieir underrepresentation in that type of work,, the results 

focus attention instead on why it is that so many white men are employed 

in entrepreneurial work despite an apparent low interest in it among 1idc$Les- ;* 

cents and why they seem to develop interests in it but women and blacks do 

not. In short, the results are consistent with the original hypothesis 

about race and sex differences in employment corresponding to differences 

in aspirations, but the results clearly show thatf hypothesis to be too 

simple-minded. „ 

Speculations About How Aspirations Change 

On the basis of the data presented here and elsewhere, the following 
speculations are presented about how people adjust theif occupational 
goals in ways that help perpetuate occupational 'segregation. Naturally, 
these speculations can tell only part of the story of how segregation by 
type of work is maintained — societyVtill imposes obstacles which aeople 
do not internalize or accept. But by piecing the present result^ together 
with other evidence and speculation* about career development? the following 
five principles emerge to explain how individuals become implicated in the 
process of their own segregation. . r 

* First, there are society-wide stereotypes about what are good jobs , 

. u . - ' ' . ■%■ .. . , ' : . •' " 

and the occupational aspirations ofe children mirror these stereotypes . Peopl 
of all ages, appear to share the same stereotypes about. what workers in dif- 
ferent fieldk are like (0 ! Dowd & Beards lee r 1960 , 1967; Marks & Webb, 1^ » 
and a^out the general desirability of different occupations (Hodge, Siegei, 
& Rossi, 1964; Plata, 1975; Possum & Moore , 1975.). Most children aspire' 
to the jobs commonly perceived as the most desirable jobs, a phenomenon re- 
ferred* to by vocational pschologists as a lack of realism (Crites , '1969) . 
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' Second, these society-wfeje stereotypes differ enormously by sex and 
reflect widely-held conceptions <S>£ what are appropriate jroles for thie two 

— ^ ' >r — : " • t ~ ; " .. 

sexes . The M best fl jobs for men are r*^ science and the professions; the 

"bes t" jobs forewomen and in teaching and^nursing (Tibbtetts, 1975; Shinar, 

' ' Tbj. ' - 

1975). Very early aspirations of ten inc lude"Hglamour jobs -such as model, 

% " 

actress, athlete, and airplane pilot, but these largely disappear during 
adolescence. ^\ 

' \ ■ Third,* these early stereotypes are largely the sar^L for all racial 
and ethnic groups (c.f. Kuvlesky, Wright, & Juarez, 1971) , ^although they 
do vary in ways which reflect the special difficulties or opportunities of 

. , . _ . \ ~ 

a social group . Postal worker, for example, has sometimes been f^imd tq be 

.. • ' " \ , 

• , \ 

a common aspiration of young black males (Witty, Garfield, & Brink, XiS41) , 
probably. because blacks are J disproportionately employed in this occupation 
(see Table 1) . These relatively isolated variations also exist- for dif fnerlB^i. 
geographic regions and communities (Gray, 1944). But adherence to the 
society-wide sex roles is the dominant influence on early aspirations of % - 
both blacks and whites . 

Fourth, as children v go through adolescence, their aspirations become 
more realistic . They have thought more about their own abilities and in- 
terests and have learned more abou^*what kinds of work exist. And most im- 
portantly, they begin to recognize, more clearly what sorts of jobs. people 
actually have.- As they face this reality they develop expectations about 
which* jobs they probably can and, cannot get and their aspirations come to 
Besenible their -expec tatiohs more closely . This process of lowering aspira- 
tions occurs for 6 all race "and sex groups because peopl^ in all social groups 
face barriers of one sort o"f another. 
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The process of adjusting aspirations to*reflect more realistic possi- 
bili ties proceeds throughout the years preceding labor force entry and 
into early careers. This. Is quite clear from data on the aspirations and 
employm<(|C for young white men . We find that distributions of aspirations 
at age 16 diverge markedly from the actual employment patterns of adult 
white men, but there is a steady evolution in the distribution of aspira- 
tions which eventually culminates in, the convergence of the distributions 
of aspirations and employment (Gottfredson , 1978; Flanagan , et al., 1971). 
Realistic adjustment to one's own abilities' and opportunities is also eyi- 
dent in the science to non-science shift 'in majors that occurs -among college 
students (As tin 6e Parios , 1969). 

And fifth, the patterns of adjustment differ systematically by both 
race and sex . During this adjustment process, socialization of this races 
ahd sexes produces an increasing diyergeoce in aspirations. Jfh^ process 
for white men is described first. 

Young white males generally, aspire to the bigs t jobs tzlhat are widely 
considered appropriate for males, that is, many c aspiye to the professions, 
As many of these boys realize that they do, riot have the academic ability, 
the interest, or the opportunity to enter these occupations they begin to 
consider other jobs. The two major alternatives generally cons idet&d appro- 
priate for their sex, which have at least moderate levels of prestige and 
which employ large numbers of mea, are the skilied trades and work in sales 
and management. Of these two, managerial ^and sales jobs are on the average 
higher in status and pay and are more likely to be considered the best of 
the two alternatives. And we dp indeed find a steady growth.' in interes t 
in such work. # In the research cited above for young white men (Gottfredson, 



1978)^: the prbport ion of . young men aspiring. to saljes and management work 
steadily rises fnorn '12% at age ,16 to over 30% by age 28 and that for science 
and medicine falls from 27% to under 10%. - ' < 

T In- contrast, many women—both black and white—initially aspire to 
teaching ^nd nursing, the^ stereotypical "bes t' 1 * jobs for women. As women 
adjust their aspirations, they begin to more oft^n consider clerical work, 
which is the major source o£ employment for women. One season that women 
by choice fall back to clerical rather than managerial work is that — as 
currently structured—clerical work demands less career commitment and is 
more easily reentered after a period of non-employment. In addition,- en t,re- 
prerieurial work often places women in positions of dominance over. male wor- 
kers , yhich is of ten ^considered inappropriate in terms of current sex rolei?. 
Neithejr\are women likely to pursue blue-collar work, which is not only con^ 
sidered "inappropriate" for their sex, but is also considered lower in status 
than clerical work by many people. . 

Black males begin adolescence with essentially the same aspirations as 
do white males. But when they abandon their initial high aspirations, they 
are likely to consider not management and sales, but social service and edu- 
cation iiMihey are highly educated and the skilled trades or other blue- 
collar work if they are not so well educated. They are unlikely to consider 
one enormous pool of white collar jobs— clerical work—because it is at the , 
present time generally Considered "women 1 ^ work M although it is of higher 
status than the manual jobs that many of the men eventually take. 

One major reason that black men may not.^serj.ously consider sales and 
management is that they expect racial hostility and interpersonal strain when 
they try to manage or persuade whites; In addition, a 1964 survey of predom- 
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inantly black colleges ifl the South suggests th^t they » perceive more dis- 
crimination in such work than in other fields (Filter, 1967).. Freeman . 
fl974) points out- that companies began to recruit <a t ^predominyftl^ black 
colleges only in the late 1960's, and several studies show that in6ome 
gaps between blacks and whites are especially large in business ami ^manage- 
ment (Sharp, 1970; Hauser and Featherman, 1974). <. ^ 
■* ' ■' ...» 

.Differences in ; soc ializa tion and family circumstances may also be w 
important because business careers are not as clearly linked <to the educa- 
tional system as are the professions and semi-professions. Access to busi- 
ness careers is more intimately tied to the development of skills, values, 
and job ^information through informal contacts with family and friends. For 
example, Astin and Panos (1969) found that parents' income and a father being 
in business were associated with college. students choosing business majors. 
Other research sruggests that men in high-level gales and management are dis- 
tlnguished from men in other fields of high-level work by one or more of the 
following factors: being relatively less educated , having lower academic 
ability, and being from higher status families (Gottfredsgn & Browrr, 1978b). 
Blacks have fewer role models in management; and they have fewer friends 
and relatives who can provide them information about job openings and who 
can pass on to them the special non-academic capabilities and world view 
possessed by high-level salesmen and managers . In other words, when white 
males .abandon their aspirations for professional work, they turn to their # 
reservoir of entrepreneurial contacts and skills; black men seldom have such 
resources . 

the ad jus tments . to reality and the race and sex differences in occupa- 
tional aspirations have been documented in 'many studies. What is new in the 
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speculation presented here is the suggestion that these adjustments are 

patterned, that they vary systematically, first by sex and then by race. 

This explanation of the underrepresenta tion of women and blacks in entrepren 

eurial work is oversimplified but it^does have some import^t^ implications 

for designing research and social policy. We should know more about how 

people get into and succeed in entrepreneurial work and we should look for 

the special problems that blacks and women may face in such work. And 

finally, although V eca n expect policies which are designed to improve the 

academic achievements^ of women and blacks to increase their representation 

in some, types of high-level work, we must^be^more skeptical about the useful 
\, ' . _ " • .... 

ness of these policies for changing the patterns of employment in entrepren- 
eurial work. ' 

I- ... 
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■ V-'/ V. 'C?-- "'"." " . .. • • <\: ■■■■> Table 1 ■ . ' ■ . ^ V ■ 

Percentages of Workers in Selected'Occupations " .' ^ 
f . * Who? AreVWbmen and Who Are Black (1^70) . x 



»'• ■ t 

Occupation 


' ?. who Mr 

Women 


% Who- Are 
Black 




- TOTAL 


38 


S v 10 




Professional j Technical 


40 


■*' — 




Engineer 

Physicist 

Lawyer 

Physician $ 
• ' Accountant* * ' 

•* Psychologist 

Teacher ■ fj- ' 
Librarian "rdr . : 
■ Nurse 


2 

• • 4 
i 5 
.9 

. 36 - 

70 . <- 

- •• '79 • .:. 

97 


I * 

1 
1 

• •.' •' 2 .? 

■ • '2' ' 

' 4 
8 

, 6 

Pi 


^ ■ 


Managers & Aamin.ist rattfTs 


17 


o 




Sales Workers 








Clerical Workers 


74 


-7 

7_ 




- Postal f^lorlr 
Bank Teller 
Secretary , 


86 - 

V" 98 


22 
4 

.. 3 




.Craitsmen 

• ' / V\ " * ..... 


5 


6 




Operatives 


• : 31. 


- 1_3 r .' 






ft 


20 




\ Service Workers 


6_L 


21 




• . Police Officer _ 
Cleaning Service 

workers - 
^Health Service 
workers 


4 

, ,32. 

.. • \ ■ ■ 


7 
27 
22 




Farmers ? Farm laborers' 

■ ■ .. L 

7- 




8 '. 





SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1970 Census of Population ^ 1970 
' Subject Reports. Qccupatioaal Characteristics . Washington, 
' • D.C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973, Tablfe 38, , 
pp. 58^-592. 
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' : • . '.v 1 " . 1 ■ ; ■ Table 2; ■"' - v;^:. ./: '• 

' Percentage of p eo pl e Unable to. Name Any Thin^s-to be Considered When Choosing 
a Job and Median ;NU«ber oi' Things Mentlpned. b^. T h ose Ment'ip^f? at i m One a , /by Sex, R ace , 
' , -\ ■ • and Highest Education al Level (Years)' of Parents " ' 



White' Males Black Males White Females •:' Black Females 




' parents 'Education: <12 '13+' Total . $12 13+* total' <g 13+ Total- .Jjft 13+- Total 



«. ,,£ g£centage Unable to- Namejny 




« 



, U nweighted (N) 



. Respondents were asked to list 10 things to be co n$ i^d 
d 

ERIC r , 



:Age 13 / ' ; 6.2 3,9' 19,5 16t0 • 18,5 ; 3, 6 2 ,5 ' ,3.0 -28,2 17,5 ; 2.4,1 



.. Age 17 2.7 0,5 1.5 ! } 3|6 19 j 15X 0, 6 \ 5 0 .6 •' ,6,1 3,5 * ,5.3 

; . Adult' - .' '2,3 -0.0 ; 1.6 • lo.2 4.4 9,2 2, 2 0 ,3 1.6 ■. , 9.8 0.0 U 



Me dian Number of Things Mentioned w , < . ':l' J '"' ' 
V Thoa<> Mentioning At Least J ne . ' ' J 

• • Age' 13' ' I .4.8 5-3 5,0 2.9 '3,7 3.2 4.9 5,4^ 5.2 3,3 3,9 ' V.6 

';' v Age 17 6.6 7.4. 7,1 3.8' 5,8 ' 4.3 : \} . 7,2 ; 7,0 4.4 5.3'^* 4.7 



Adult , " 7-7 8-6 ',,8.1 • .-"s.fi 7.8 5.9 • 6.7 $.5 • h\ • 4.9 6.9 5.1 



Age 13 1 ' " • (877) ' - (141) „ , (901) (171) 

, Age 17 ' #) : ■■ (143) .' ■ v . (105c.) . • (134) 

idult ' • ' (836) -f. • V(77) ' ... " (944)- . (123) 
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Percentage of People , in Three Age Groups Mentioning Different Factors 

* ■ a * 

to ; Consider When Choosing a Job, By Sex and Race ' . *. 



Factora to 
Consider 


Age 


Will LC 

Male 


Male 


Female 


D IdC 

- Fema 


Responsibility , 


13 


12 


* ■[ 
9 . ' 


10 


5 


challenge 

™- • ■' * ' : 


17' 


15 


12 


- 15 . 


15 


A Au 1 ^ 


20 


18 


21 


10 


Personal satis f action > 


13 


:" 71 


38 


79 


57 


interest 


17 


85 


75 


91 • ' 


71 




A Hn 1 ^ 


70 




7Q 


jy 


Prestige, opportunity 


13 


.10 


6 


9 


i 


for advancement 


17 


34 


19 


25 


13 . 




Adult 


58 




S3 




Availability of job 


13 


10 


2 


11 


1 




17 


29 


14 


27 


15 


; 




53 


38 


36 


14 


Duties 


13 


17 


18 


13 


• 17 




17 


-14 


14 


10 


16 x 




A /-In 1 


■ 1-5 


Q 

7 


Q 

y 


1 7 
1 / 


Working conditions, - 


•13 


- 93 


82 


89 


75 


pay 




96 


80 1 


93 


79 




A J,,1 f- 

Adult > 


OA 




OA 




job qualifications 


13 


36 


32 


43 


41 




" 17 


48 


38 


60 


53 




Adult 


43 


29 


54 


34 


Personal abilities 


13 


38 


34 


58 


33 




17 


41 


50 


60 


46 




Adult 


40 


32 


50 


38 


Interpersonal A 


13 


27 


9 


30 


21 


relations 


17 


'30 


15 


35 


19 




Adult 


32 


21 


24 


. 17 


Unweighted (N) 


13 


(877) 


(14.1) 


(901) 


(171) 




17 


(1028) 


(148) 


(1056) 


(134) 




Adult 


(836) 


(77) 


(944) 


(123) 



Respondents were asked to list 10 things to consider and NAFP then grouped 
responses into the genera,] factors listed in this table. People who were 
unable to mention anything were, excluded from the calculations for this table, 
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Table 4 

Percentage of Students 3 Aspiring to Occupations of a ' 
Given Level or Higher, By Sex and Race 
(Cumulative Percentages) 



Percentage Aspiring 
to this Level 
or Higher. 


> ■ • 


• Age 13 






Age 17 (in school) 




White 
Males ' 


Black ' 
Males 


White . 
Females 


Blfcck . 
Females 


White 
Males 


Black 
Males -fi. 


. White - . 
\ Females . 


Black 
Females 


* All Students . 


Professional ' 


37 


35 


42 


30 


37 


27 


10 


zo ■ 


S emi • Pr o f e s s inna 1 


64 " 


' 67 , 


, 80 


79 


60 


64 


00 


DO 


Skilled 


87 


90 


95 


95 


89 


92 




01 
ii 


nUUocwllCj rU.lJLI.cuy 


90 


91 


99 ' 


98 


91 


97/ 


97 


94 


Semi-Skilled 


97 


97 


99 


99 


97 • 


99 


99 


98 \ 


Unskilled ' 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100, 


100 


. 100 


Unweighted- (N) 


(662) 


(127) 


(813) 


(158) 


(751) 


(110) 


(783) 


(120) 




Students Whose Parents Have Had 12 or Fewer Years of Education 




s 


Professional 


29 


38... 


37 


36 


' 24 ' 


27 ; 


18 


29 


Semi-Professional 


57 


73 


76 


11 ' ; 


48 . .. . 


. ' 67 


54 


73 


Skilled , 


86 


86 


93 




85 


. 94 


88 


90 


.Housewife, Military 


88 


87 


99 . 


97' . 


87 


98 


■ 95 


92 


Semi-Skilled 


■ 97*' 


95 


99 ■ 


99 


96 


100 


99 


97 


Unskilled 
Unweighted (N) 


100 
(293) 


(68) 


100 
(399) 


100 

(84) ■ 


,100 
(334) 


100 
(79) 


100 
(382) 


100 
(72) 



'Students not expressing an occupational aspiration are excluded. 



• -•. ■ > ■ Table 5 

Occupational Aspifatipns of 13-Year-01d and 17-Year-0ld Students, By Sex anH face 

(Percentages) 



Age 13 



White Black White , Black 
Male Male Female Female 



Age 17 (in school) 



White Black White Black' 
Male Male Female Female 



Professional 



Lawyer 


4,6 


6.1 


1.9 


J.4 


. 2.4. 


0.9 


2.0 


0.9 


Physician 


10.1 


• 10.8- 


12.2 


11.9 




10.5 


3.2 


5.4 


Natural scientist 


9.0 


8.1 


1.5 


0.0 


9.3 


0.8 


: 1.6 


, .0.9 


Teacher 


2.6 


2.3 


21.0 


13.3 


3.6 


,4.8 


11.8 


7.5 


Writer 


1.5 


' 2.8 


1.3 


1.6 


, 1.5 


3.3 


1.3 


1.5 


Other Professional 


■ 8.2 


1.9 


2.8 

■i 


0.4 


9.4 


5.6 


5.7X ' 


10.6' 



Serai-Professional 



Social Worker 


0.4 


4.2 


3.5. 


2.1 


2.1 


0.4 


3.4 


2.2 


Nurse 


0.2 


1.3 s 


17.0 


26.3 


, 0.7 


1.0 


13.7 


16.7 


Manager, owner 


. • 4.7 


1.3 M 


1.3 - 


0.7 


5.8 


3.6 


3.3 


0.0 


Medical technician . 


0.0 


0.0 f 


1.5 


0,0 


1.0 


1.1 


3.0 


5.1 


Other "technician 


.2.2 


1.3 


0.5 


0.7 


. 2.9' 


12.4 


1.9 


1.3 


Artist, musician 


3.5 


4.2 , 


3.4 


'Mr 


4.4 


6.0 


4.0 • 


6.6 


Stewardess, model 


.0.2 


0.4 


'. 7.1 ' 


7.5 


0.0 


0.0 


3.7 


5.2 


Athlete, coach 


M. 1 


1 e o 
10. J 


« i 


l.i 




9.8 


1.8 


0.0 


Skilled " 


•r 
















Clerical worker 


0.1 


0.0 


10.2 


12.8 


0.3 


'.0.0 


18-.7 


14.2 


Sales worker 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.0 


1.0 


0.9 


0.7 


. 2.8 


Craftsman, mechanic 


13.3 


13.7 


0.0 




- 16.6 


25.7 


0.2 


0.0 


Farmer * 


3.5 


0.0 


0.5 


. o.o ■ 


2.5 


0.0 . 


.. 0.6 


0.0 


Protective service 


5i3 


^6.5 


1.2 


2.3 1 


5.7 


0.0 


1,0 


0.6 


Barber, hairdresser' 


0.2 


;0.0. 


1,6 , 


0.0 


, 0,2 


0.0 


2.1 , 


4.5 



0 
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Table 5 continued... 

, i 



1 l, w " ■ ' i -— — . - ' _ u - - 

' Age 13 Age 17 (in school) 

■.. • - i - — - 1 . ■ : —\ : — 

White Black White Black White Black White Black.. 

Male Male , Female ' Female /Male .Male' .Female Female' 

— — k — — — — — — — 

Semi-Skilled ' 



Operatives, medical 



attendant 


■' 6.9 


5.4 


0.2 


.1.3 ' 


4.9 


1.9 


: L5 


3.6 


Unskilled . , . 














( 




Laborers, other 
service. 


O 7 


LA 


1.3 


0,7 


3.1 


Q.,.9 


0.8 


i 

2.5 


Military •'. 


2,6 


1.3 


0.3 . 


1 . 0 


• 2.1 


5.1 


1.2 


1.9 


Housewife 


0.0 . 


0.0 


3.4 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


3.6 


0.0 


No. acceptable response 


2.9 


9.5 


2.3 


4.0 


7.3 


5.3 


( 8.7 


5.7 


Total , | 


99.3 


100.1/ 


' 99,7 


99.7 

f 


99,5 


100.0 


99.5 , , 


99.7 


Unweighted (N) 1 - 

t 


(710) 


(141) 


(834) 


(164) , 

, ' . 


■ (804) 


(114) 


(828) 


(127) 


Note: The percentages in this table differ 


slightly from those in Table 4 because Table 4 excludes 





students not giving an acceptable response but this table includes them. 

t 
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'. Table 6 ' . 
Percentage of 13-Year-Olds and^-Year-Olds 3 Mentioning Different Things ! 
About Their First Job Choice That They Like or Dislike* 3 , By Sex and Race 



Factors About 
Job Choice 


Age - 


White Male Black Male White Female Black Female 
Like Dislike Like Dislike Like Dislike Like Dislike 


All Students . . 



Responsibility, 


13 


17 


8 


' 14 


\ 


15 


7 ' 


16 7 


challenge 


17 , 


17 


6 


16 


5 


17 


8 


23 4. 


Duties 


13 


58 


39 


46 


34- 


51 


39 


52 28 




17 


54 


39 


52 


2-8 


51 


35 


.53 23 


Conditions of 


13 


31 


39 


23 


27 


13 


31 


8 16 


work 


17 


48 


49 . 


44 


32 


28 


i 38 • 


• 23 35 


Interpersonal 


13 


18 


11 


13 


12 


33 




23 19 


relations 


17 


24 


13 


18 


10 ' 


45 


.* 


38 21 


Helping people 


13 


.13 


5 


23 


* 6 


40 


14 


36 12 




17 


16 


•5 


19 


3 


28 


8 


37 7 


Unweighted (N) 


13 ' . 


(747) 


, (139) 


(858) 


' (146) 




17 


(856) 


(132) 


(892) 


(127) 



Students Whose Parents Had 12 or Fewer Years of Education 



Responsibility, 


13 


15 


8 


15 


7 


11 


6 


14 9 


challenge 

J 


17 ,. 


18 


4 


14 


1 


16 


8 


20 5 


Duties 


13 


.' 60 


40 


'44 


33 


53 


36 


54 31 




17 


52 


44 


57 


28 


52 


34 


55 22 


Conditions of 


13 


'31 


38 


24 


26 


11 


28 


7 15 


work 


17 


50 


45 


47 


34 


29 


36 


«. 21 34 


Interpersonal 


13 


16 


9 


. - ' - 8 


10 


34 


23 


19 14 


relations 


17 


19 


14 


18 


11 


42 


27 


38 19 


Helping people 


13 


9 


4 


25 


9 


36 


14 


30 10 




17 


12 


2 


18 


• 3 


23 


. 8 


36 5 


Unweighted (N) 


13 


- (391) 




(96) 


(457) 


(102) 




17 


(399) 




(99) . 


(448) 


(83) 


Only 17-year-olds 


still 


in school 


are 


included. 








K 

Respondents were 


asked 


to name three 


fjactors 


they like 


and 


three 


factors 


they dislike. 
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Percentage of Adults Mentioning Selected Job-Related Abilities That They 
, Possess ot Do Not Possess Which They Think' They Should Consider. When Selecting a Job, 

. By Sex and Race 







Possess 


• 




Do Not Possess 




Abilities to v 
Consider 


White 
Males 


Black 
Males 


White 
Females 


Black 
Females 


White 
Males 


Black 
Males ■ 


White 
Females 


Black 
Females 


Specific Abilities , 




■ 














Professional, technical 


16 


10 


10 . 


7 


■■ 8 


ro 


7 > 


4 


Art, Music 


2 


0 


'2 


2. 


iV 

» 


0 


0 . '. 


2 


Health service 


"l 


1. 


5 1 


12 


I 




2 . 


5 ' 


Management / 


9. 


.6 


2 


2 




.0.' 


3 


' 1 


Clerical, office 


4 


4 


' , 43./ 


27 


3 


2 


■32 


19 


•Business, sales 


10 , 


3 


•6 . ' ' 


1 , 


5 


2 


5 


5 


Manual, mechanical 


22 


18 


2 


2 


7 


9 . , 


1 


1 


Operative 


, 15 


12 


5 


7. 




1 


1 




Service 


2 


1, 


.9 ;• 


12 


o ■ 

r\ 


1 


1 


' 1 


Opnpral Abilities 


















Interpersonal 


10 


3 


13 

< 

1 ,.; 


5 


" ,4 ' 


P. ! 


4 


., 5 ' 


Intellectual 


10 


6 


■3 


' 'f : \': ■ 


< 0 *. 


.'2 ■ 


A 


Personal qualities 


12 


11 


11 < 


15 1 


' 12 


0 


10 


9 


Education/experience 


22 


26 


,18 ' , 


17 


32 


22 


27 


18.. 



Unweighted (N) (860) "(82) (966) (129) (860) ' (82) (966) (129) 



. ' • " Table 8 

Jobs Held By Adults Aged 26-35, By Sex and Race 

(Percentages) 



White 
Men - 



Black 
Men 



White 
Women 



Bl^ck 
Women 



Health service 
mkt 



Professional , technical 
Art, music 
/ He 

Management 
Clerical 
•Sales 

Craftsmen, mechanics 
Operative 
.Service 
Eaborer ' 
Military 
Housewife 
Unacceptable 




9 1 




in ft 


1 A 1 










1.1 


0.0 


1.2 


2.4 


9 *\ 


n A 
u . 0 


9 ft 


J • O , 


25.7 ; 


10.1 


6.2" 




4.3 


8.1 


15.2 


16.5 


5.3 


5.8. • 


1.9 


0.0 


19.0 


17.9 


1.4 


0.0 


10.6 


23.5 


4.8 


14.2 


4.5 / • 


13.5 


, 8.0 . 


■ 18.1: 


3.1 


9.2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.4 


2.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


46.3 


18.8 


0.7 


3.5 


0.2 


0.9 



Urlweighted (N) 



(845) 



(79) 



(843) 



(111) 



-< 



51 



